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REVIEWS 


Querolus (Le Grognon). Texte 
traduit par Léon Herrmann; pp. 
Brussels: Demarez, 1937 
New editions of late Latin writers by com- 

petent hands are badly needed, and Professor 

Herrmann is competent. But one is likely to be 

of two minds about this work, whether to damn 

the printer and welcome the editor, or to console 
the editor and damn the book. In any case, much 
of the ill that must be said of it, and that is quite 
enough, must be directed not at Herrman, but at 
his press. 

Consider first the general plan of the book': 

translation (1-47); text (49-86) 7 


établi et 
¥xv, 129. 


averaging 47 
lines to the page with no line numbers and no 
subdivisions; notes to the introduction (87-91): 
notes to the translation (92-96) ; critical appara- 
tus (97-110) in minute type printed continuously 
with reference to page and line but without even 
a different type to distinguish the page numbers; 
critical notes (111-121). Who but a printer could 
have planned a book after this fashion? This 
would be exasperating enough, but it is not all, 
for the errors which such an arrangement in- 
vites crowd the pages. The text itself, at least 
relatively, has not suffered so heavily. I note: 
nostram for vestram 50, 19; his for hic 51, 6; 
abstulerif for -it 51, 19; posuerit for pot- 51, 29; 
quod for quid (ni fallor) 53, 21; ecrederis for 
credideris 55, 16, and I believe my list is com- 
plete. But the apparatus is a mass of error, par- 
ticularly in numeration. In that for 51 (97-98) 
which is quite the worst, there are 21 such mis- 
takes, and the Erratum, which might be supposed 
to bring order into this chaos, not only ignores all 
those I have noticed, but introduces 11 new ones 
of its own in 30 lines of text. 


'T omit the introduction and the indices, because 
they are where they ought to be: at the beginning 
and the end respectively. 
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Now let us say that these matters are not 
serious, and that anyone who ardently wishes to 
know whether Te at 55, 16 is a conjecture for MS 
ne, can, in due time, find out, even though Te is 
not in bold face in the text (bold face being the 
printer’s interpretation of litteris inclinatis 
promised on 48), the critical note (113) does not 
have the asterisk, and the note in the apparatus 
(99) is given on line 12 instead of 16. Still, if 
the reader should ask what has happened to sic 
50, 11; hodie 51, 38; tot 52, 2; hoc 52, 17; est 
52, 21; ne 53, 4 all of which Peiper (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1875) and Havet (Paris: Hachette, 
1880) apparently thought they saw in the Mss, 
or where Herrmann got est 52, 2; dicemus 53, 39 
(-imus Pei. Hav.); maxima 56, 25 (-me Pei. 
Hav.) ; facient 56, 37 (-iunt Pei. Hav.) ; faciamus 
56, 46 (-imus Pei. Hav.) he will get no answer 
from the apparatus, and I cite examples from the 
first eight pages only. That this is not a serious 
matter only the most callous amateur would 
affirm, and no editor endures his toils in the hope 
of the approbation of such. It may be, of course, 
that Peiper and Havet and Thomas, whose colla- 
tion of B Havet used, really manufactured these 
readings and others like them, but I wonder. I 
wonder too, whether V really has venerandi at 49, 
16. Havet flatly denies it. Or is tuas (81, 42) in 
all MSS except S (and A)? Peiper did not find it in 
any of his Mss, Thomas notes its omission from 
B, Havet from R. In any case there is too much 
other evidence of oversight and inadvertence to 
give me much confidence in the book. <Qui> 
Herrmann apparently conjectured in Peiper’s text 
at 51, 20 but forgot to remove from the brackets 
when he found it in P and B (as Havet said it 
Other conjectures he reports as his own 
are not new. At 58, 46 Havet read heres before 
Herrmann did; aliquem at 81, 14 was conjec- 
tured by Klinkhamer in 1829 and accepted by 
Havet; Rittershuys in 1595 added pondus at 84, 


was). 
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12; and the transposition at 85, 13 was proposed 

by Thomas and accepted by Havet. 

3ut enough of things like this, what of the 
text itself? It differs radically at many points 
from that of Peiper, which has remained stand- 
ard until the present.2. Many of these changes 
arise from a different evaluation of the MSS—a 
point on which Peiper was criticized; the punctu- 
ation is, in the main, improved (although hercle 
ought not to be pointed off in affirmations, and 
surely not sursum, deorsum) ; the assignment of 
a number of the speeches has been changed, and 
there are some differences in the act division.” 
Lacking a classification of the Mss, Herrmann 
adopts the principle of ‘prudent eclecticism’ for 
the constitution of the text. This in itself, at 
least with the qualifying adjective, is sound 
enough, but one wonders at times just how far 
prudence may extend. Is it prudent to read with 
a 15th century MS against all others O Rutili 
(om. cett.) at 49, 16; erit at the end of a series 
of futures against fuit at 51, 20; sed before 
tamen (om. cett.) at 58, 8; or at 83, 42 temp- 
tanda via against temptandum? The first of 
these I should account a gloss, the last an error, 
and the rest simple conjectures. Nor does esses 
(56, 4, erased in B) after agnosceres appear to 
be a genuine reading when weighed against eras 
of all the other Mss. Why, too, read debitumne 
poscis with the second hand of L against debitum 
reposcis of all the MSS at 52, 6? 

As to the conjectures themselves, the critical 
notes deal with about two hundred of them, ap- 
proximately 150 of these being Herrmann’s own. 
Now in a text of sixty Teubner pages this is a 
large number, in fact much too large. Many are 
excellent and attractive—censum for sensum at 
53, 26 I particularly like—but many are unneces- 
sary and some are downright bad. Herrmann 
applies to the text a principle of repetition which 
is, to be sure, refreshing in these days of variatio. 
At 54, 19‘... illa tu nunc requiris cotidiana et 
iocularia’ does not need the addition of periuria 
because the Lar coldly replies, ‘Non facile intel- 

2 Havet’s text of 1880 is so disfigured by brackets, 
transposition of lines, and other curious devices de- 
signed to make it conform to the editor’s (fanciful) 
notion of the original metre, that not more than a 
handful, I venture to guess, of imperturbable people 
have to this day been able to read it. There is, how- 
ever, much of value for the critic in it, for Havet, 
when not busied with the pursuit of mirages, was a 
scholar of learning and talent. 

» On this score I should like to remark that it is 
not only true that no system of division is ‘absolu- 
ment sure’, but that no ancient system has come 
down to us that is of any use whatever in determin- 
ing the acts. Even Donatus is here helpless and 
confused. 


lego periurium ioculare quid putes.’ And at 84, 2 
‘praesidium abstulisti et cineres abiecisti’ for 
abdidisti codd. is wrong just because the verb 
comes from the line below in ‘bustum expetisse, 
aurum abiecisse’. If we must have a conjecture 
here, reddidisti would do. I am willing to believe 
also in a verb sceleritare when I see evidence for 
it, but a combination of the conjectures of Daniel 
(celerites) and Gruter (scelera) on MS celeriter 
at 83, 1 is not really evidence. So in cruces the 
remedy is likely to be occasioned by a previous 
conjecture, as at 49, 31 where ‘il fallait con- 
jecturer materiam (32) en raison de Materia 
haec est’ (33); but Materia haec est follows im- 
mediately only because Herrmann has transposed 
the sentence which in the MS tradition belongs 
here.’ Again (50, 29) ‘Materia vosmet reficiet, 
si fatigat lectio’ must be transposed because 
lectio is corrected to electio and given the sense 
‘Si le sujet récrée les spectateurs, c’est de |’effort 
fair pour choisir entre les deux titres’ i.e. Quero- 
lus or Aulularia, which is patently absurd. ‘Laute 
edepol nos accipis d<ec>octor’ at 57, 8 is unfor- 
tunate. What the Lar whispered in Querolus’s 
ear because it was too scandalous to repeat in 
public was certainly not that his neighbor was 
unhappy because he was wasting his substance, 
nor does Querolus’s reply, ‘Ha ha ha, habeat, 
teneat, possideat suggest fortunam, but 
rather uxorem. The remark in question, which 
immediately follows, is addressed, of course, to 
the Lar, and doctor is quite natural. But in any 
case, what is the point of changing MS antehac 
to antea at 53, 2? The very same phrase recurs 
at 56, 7, and there antehac is left untouched. 
Equally ill-considered, it seems to me, is the most 
striking novelty in the whole text, the correction 
of the parasite’s name from Mandrogerus to 
Mandrogerontes, a form which does indeed occur 
in the MSS at three places (although in 29 places 
it doesenot), but which Herrmann reads princi- 
pally because he thinks it has the meaning: 
Gruge-Vieillards. But I protest (and my judg- 
ment is here confirmed by a no less eminent 
authority than Professor G. M. Bolling) that (1) 
mandro- can have no connection with mando or 
manduco; and although a well-attested element 
in Greek names, whatever else may be indicated, 

‘Transposition is, in point of fact, Herrmann’s 
greatest weakness. He proposes no less than 25, of 
which all but three are new. Of these three, two 
(Thomas’ at 85, 13 and Havet’s at 82, 28—both 
marked huc transtuli in Herrmann’s apparatus) 
seem to me to be necessary, the other is not. Of the 
22 remaining I should accept none. Of all the oper- 
ations which may be performed upon an ailing text, 
transposition is the most drastic, and the least often 
successful. It should, therefore, be employed only as 
a last resort, and then with misgivings. 
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it does not mean ‘crunch’; (2) -geront-, as it 
seems, fails to occur in the formation of proper 
nouns at all; and if it did and could occur, it 
would not equal ‘vieillards’ but ‘vieillard’, unless 
one really believes that we ought to say ‘teeth- 
brush’. Thus being left with the elements x +- x, 
I think we had better return to Mandrogerus, the 
case for which I shall discuss elsewhere. 

The translation which precedes the text is 
literal, and therefore open to question at more 
points than a version which would attempt to 
convey the meaning rather than the structure of 
the Latin, but I have noticed no major miscon- 
structions not connected with textual questions. 
The introduction deals briefly with every matter 
of importance concerning the Querolus, argues 
plausibly for the date 413-4, and offers a new 
theory of the curious form, namely, that blocks 
of the text seem to be written in trochaics or 
iambics depending not upon quantity but upon 
syllable count. This, I think, comes nearer the 
truth than Havet’s and Buecheler’s schemes, but 
it is hardly borne out by the texts adduced to 
support it. Surely ‘Ego nolo Caesar esse’ is ac- 
centual, not quantitative! 

In general, then, one must say that Herrmann’s 
text, in its present form, is a little too much 
improvised and somewhat excessively beset with 
small errors to have permanent value. This is 
not a judgment which one can render with 
equanimity, for the qualities that a good critic 
should have—acuteness, imagination, and genu- 
ine competence—Herrmann does have, and in no 
small degree. What is wanted is a second edition, 
thoroughly corrected and conveniently arranged, 
with more tolerance for the loose texture of the 
author’s Latin, and the admission of only such 
conjectures as, upon the most painstaking ap- 
praisal of all other considerations, are likely to 
win general approval. Herrmann is the only 
scholar at present able to give us such an edition, 
and it is to be hoped that he will do so. 

: KENNETH M. ABBOTT 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 


Plato: Phaedrus, lon, Gorgias, and Sympo- 
sium, with Passages from the Republic and 
Laws. Translated into English with an Intro- 
duction and Prefatory Notes by Lane Cooper; 
pp. lviii, 436. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. $2.50 
The distinguished professor of English Lan- 

guage and Literature at Cornell University here 

presents us with a new translation of ‘those 

Platonic dialogues and parts of dialogues which 

should be of special interest to students of elo- 

quence and poetry.’ It is a valuable and also a 





delightful piece of work. The translations are 
composed in a flowing and vigorous style, and 
are humanly speaking accurate; the translator’s 
attempt to render the dialogues ‘with greater 
fidelity to the Greek than anybody now expects 
from Jowett’ has met with success. One or two 
little points might be noted for correction in the 
next edition: Phaedrus 255, ‘therefore’ should be 
‘in the past’ or ‘in earlier days’; Ion 534, ‘so long 
as he has this in his possession’ is obscure, 
‘faculty’ should be inserted after ‘this’ or ‘reason’ 
should be repeated; Gorgias 519, ‘no leader of the 
State, not one, could ever be unjustly brought to 
ruin by the very State of which he is the head’ 
does not seem quite strong enough for apoloito, 
which probably means here ‘condemned to death’ 
or ‘utterly destroyed’; and there seems to be a 
misprint in Laws 660, line 3. 

The charm of the book is in no small part due 
to the Preface and to the Introduction. In the 
Preface, Professor Lane Cooper wittily out- 
Platos Plato in his argument that Plato is ‘far 
better suited to the ends of juvenile education 
than most of the authors we use as instruments 
for our courses.’ ‘The Apology is a better instru- 
ment of culture than the bloody play Macbeth 
with its deliberate wrongdoing instead of a tragic 
error’ (viii). In pages ix-xii, we have an excel- 
lent essay on the value and the limitations of 
translations, a defence of grammar, and some 
remarks about our ‘leaders of education’ that 
might be called caustic if applied to more sensi- 
tive material. 

The Introduction, which treats briefly of the 
life, the thought and the influence of Plato, re- 
peats the old and useful warning against a too 
hasty attempt ‘to learn from the utterances of 
any person in a dialogue what Plato himself 
thought upon any matter.’ With regard to two 
of the most vexed and perhaps vexatious ques- 
tions, concerning Plato’s beliefs about love and 
about poetry, Lane Cooper himself has fairly de- 
cided opinions. He says (xlvi) that ‘we may be 
certain that this letter (Epistle 7) and the Laws 
reflect the life and spirit of the Academy’ in the 
practice of ascetic friendship; perhaps some 
allowance should be made for the fact that Plato 
grew steadily older. On the other subject, Plato 
is defended on the ground that ‘the paradox (the 
Republic as imitative art would be driven out of 
the Republic) is helpful, and leads one to better 
standards in the choice of books.’ It is quite true 
that ‘Plato leaves, in fact, a loophole for himself’ 
(xli) by allowing good men to be imitated, and 
apparently bad men also, if the imitating is done 
by Plato! The doctrine is found in Laws 811, 
and is implicit in other passages. This fanatical 
selfishness is one reason why I have never been 
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able to believe that Plato’s ‘paradox’ was really 
helpful, or even that it was.a paradox at all; I 
cannot think that his hatred of all rivals, includ- 
ing philosophers as well as poets, was anything 
but a detriment to his high passion for working 
out a better world. 

In another edition, the Prefatory Notes to the 
dialogues might well be slightly expanded; and I 
sarnestly hope that Professor Cooper will con- 
tinue his translation of Plato, to the great benefit 
of humane studies. 

R. K. HAck 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


3y Franz Cumont; 


L’Egypte des Astrologues. 
Egyptologique 


pp. 254. Brussels: Fondation 

Reine Elisabeth, 1937 

Any book by Franz Cumont is an event of 
importance in classical scholarship, and the pres- 
ent volume is no exception. M. Cumont has been 
inspired by Gundel’s publication of the new Latin 
texts of the Liber Hermetis Trismegisti and by 
an article of W. Kroll,! to give a systematic ac- 
count of the information to be derived from the 
various treatises on astrology concerning social 
and religious conditions in Ptolemaic Egypt. The 
result is a fascinating little book. The notes 
accompanying the text give full citations of the 
documents, which are sometimes inaccessible, and 
hence these notes will be an invaluable source 
for further researches (some of which are sug- 
gested by M. Cumont). The value of the notes 
is increased by the numerous additions made by 
Mile. Claire Préaux who was able to supply cor- 
roborative or corrective evidence from the more 
recently published papyri and from her wide 
knowledge of the results of egyptological re- 
search. The value of this book, however, may in 
part be measured by the fact that to so many of 
M. Cumont’s notes no additions could be made, 
for the evidence concerns many things about 
which little or nothing was known before. 

The Preface and Introduction serve to orient 
the reader who is not an expert in the field of 
ancient astrology. Cumont shows that the astro- 
logical literature emanated from the native Egyp- 
tian priestly circles, which, though hellenized, 
were yet so limited in their view that they knew 
little of the administration of the Greek cities or 
of the economic system of the Ptolemies. He 
shows also that the late writers of astrological 
treatises reproduce, with some accretions which 


‘ Wilhelm Gundel, Neue astrologische Texte des 
Hermes Trismegistos (in Abhandl. Bayer. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, N. F. 12), Munich, 1936; W. 
Kroll, Kulturhistorisches aus astrologischen Texten 
(Klio 18 [1923] 213-225). 


should be carefully separated, Ptolemaic origi- 
nals. 

A glance at the elaborate table of contents at 
the end of the book reveals the range of informa- 
tion which the astrologers’ predictions cover. 
The book is in two parts, and the first part con- 
cerned with government and society is divided 
into seven sections: 1. The King and the Court, 
2. Officials and Functionaries, 3. The Nomes, 
!. The Insecurity of the Countryside, 5. The 
Cities, 6. The Games, 7. Occupations and Profes- 
sions. The second part of the book takes up 
religion and morality; its nine sections are de- 
voted to: 8. The Clergy, 9. Foreign Cults and the 
Irreligious, 10. The Cult of the Dead, 11. The 
Residents in Temple Precincts, 12. Divination, 
13. Magic, 14. Morals and Customs, 15. Penal 
Law, 16. Future Life. There are some things 
that are not familiar from our literary and 
papyrological sources, like the common employ- 
ment of eunuchs in the great houses, the preva- 
lence of counterfeiters, the danger from wild 
beasts, the prevalence of ophthalmia,’? the great 
variety of professional entertainers, the dreadful 
penal conditions, the part played by great ladies 
in the social and political advancement of their 
favorites in which, Cumont points out, Rome 
later imitated Alexandrian custom, the common 
use of the term megistanes (magnates). Even 
where the testimonia derived from the astrolo- 
gers are not novel, they add many details to and 
support the reconstruction of Ptolemaic society 
which, as Rostovtzeff (CAH vol. vil, chap. 3, init.) 
has emphasized, is of a rather tentative char- 
acter. On p. 114, n. 4, Cumont observes that the 
astrologers support the distinction between the 
epistatés and the archiereus (maintained by 
Wilcken and Oertel against Otto and Bouché- 
Leclerq). A valuable note (149, n. 1) on the 
katochoi suggests that the interpenetration of 
religion and state in Egypt made it possible for 
the civil authority to give legal sanction to the 
consecration of the katochoi in the temples, and 
in fact the state was only too glad to deny them 
the right to leave the temple for many were social 
undesirables. The result, described by the astrolo- 
gers, was a most unattractive group of unwashed 
denizens of the temples. 

An appendix dates the Greek source of Firmi- 
cus Maternus to the middle of the second century 
B. C. because of allusions to historic events. This 
appendix illustrates the definite limitations of 

2T should have welcomed this information about 
ophthalmia when I was writing my note on the use 
of alum in the treatment of trachoma (Taxation in 
Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian [Princeton and 
Oxford, 1938] 443, n. 101). 
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the evidence in the astrologers, for the allusion 
could be related to either one of two events 
known from other sources. Thus later generaliza- 
tions of earlier specific events can be recognized 
only when we know the events from other 
sources; it is impossible to add to our factual 
data of events not otherwise known. 

There are three indices. The index of Greek 
and of Latin words is very good, but it is not 
perfect. The third index lists Cumont’s valuable 
corrections of the astrological texts cited in his 
notes. There are very few misprints. Miss 
Préaux has a little difficulty with English titles. 
The author of the Grundziige appears as Winck- 
ler on p. 59, n. 4, and that of Die Liturgie as 
Vertel on p. 62, n. 5. On the whole, the errors 
are mere details in a work that must have offered 
no little difficulty to printer and proofreader, 
who are to be congratulated on the general excel- 
lence of an attractive book. 

It is not necessary to comment on the lucidity 
of M. Cumont’s style. The book is easy to read 
and should prove a source of profit and pleasure 
to everyone interested in Graeco-Roman Egypt 
and the Hellenistic kingdoms. 

S. L. WALLACE 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Josephus. Vol. vi, Jewish Antiquities, Books 
IxX-XI. With an English Translation by Ralph 
Marcus; pp. 531. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. (Loeb Classical Library ) 
$2.50 
The period included in these books of the 

Jewish Antiquities extends from about 900 B.c. 

to the death of Alexander the Great. In these 

books Josephus completes his paraphrase of the 

Greek version of Scripture, and recounts the 

story of the Jews during the captivity in Babylon 

and under Persian domination. 

Of particular interest to the classical student 
is the close of Book XI, in which Josephus de- 
scribes Alexander’s relations with the Jews. 
Josephus informs us that prior to Alexander’s 
coming the Samaritans, encouraged by a certain 
Sanaballetes, broke away from the Jews, con- 
tracting marriages with unbelievers in violation 
of orthodox principles. Here, as elsewhere (cf. 
Ix, 291), Josephus vents his spleen upon the 
Samaritans, accusing them of base opportunism. 
Although at heart sympathetic to Darius, they 
were the first to court the victorious Alexander, 
who in gratitude permitted them to build a tem- 
ple of their own. Meanwhile the high priest 
Jaddus remained loyal to Darius, undaunted by 
stern letters from Alexander, then engaged in 


the sieges of Tyre and Gaza. When at length 
Alexander visited Jerusalem he greeted the high 
priest reverently, prostrating himself before him. 
Alexander explained that he revered his God, who 
in an oracular dream had promised him victory 
over the Persians. Alexander then worshipped 
in the temple. The Samaritans in consequence 
once more declared themselves Jews, but, appar- 
ently as an earnest of their sincerity, Alexander 
established some eight thousand of them as mil- 
itary settlers in the Thebaid. 

As Marcus points out in his invaluable appen- 
dices, containing helpful bibliography, no other 
reputable ancient source mentions any such visit 
of Alexander to Jerusalem. Nor is it certain that 
he ever sojourned in Samaria. Whatever disposi- 
tion be made of Jewish affairs he doubtless made 
at Gaza. Marcus suspects that ‘the story of Alex- 
ander’s visit to Jerusalem and of his sacrificing 
in the temple is a legend originating in the apol- 
ogetic literature of the Jews of Alexandria’. 
Buechler is probably right, he holds, in suggest- 
ing that there is a confusion between actions of 
Alexander and of Julius Caesar. Moreover, Mar- 
cus believes that the Samaritan schism occurred 
about a century before the coming of Alexander. 

Marcus notes interesting parallels to Josephus’ 
account in rabbinical literature and in Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, inspired, he supposes, by Jews of 
Alexandria in the first century of our era, who 
wished to demonstrate that Alexander had been 
their friend and a worshipper of their God. 

In the margin of the translation we find useful 
references to corresponding portions of Scrip- 
ture, and in the footnotes, among other useful 
pieces of information, the biblical equivalents for 
the proper names found in Josephus. Elegance 
of translation is scarcely possible in the case of 
an author so little attentive to style as Josephus. 
On occasion I feel that the translator might well 
have simplified his own sentence structure. 


GEORGE M. HARPER 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Rémische Denker und rémischer Staat. By 
Otto Seel; pp. vi, 98. Leipzig and Berlin: 
Teubner, 1937. (Neue Wege zur Antike, I. 
Reihe, Heft 13) 5.20M. 


This monograph has the double interest of 
uniting the past and the present. In presenting 
the relation of the individual to the community 
through the study (Part i—Historischer Teil) of 
Rome, Cicero, Sallust, Vergil, Horace, Tacitus, 
and (Part 1I—Systematischer Teil) of the effect 
of Greek thought on the Rome-idea of Roman 
thinkers, Otto Seel is obviously finding in an- 
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tiquity personal answers to to-day’s political published six leaves from a fourth century 
questions. Tendencious though it is, the work papyrus codex, of which four are in the Chester 


bears the impress of true scholarship. Con- 
stantly before the author’s eye is the interplay 
of Greek and Roman thought on his selected 
group. Greek culture has ‘absolute validity’, 
Roman ‘valid relativity’ in the sense that Homer 
is understandable apart from his time, Cicero 
only in his historical context. The failure of 
Cicero’s life comes from embracing Greek 
ideals which distort the Rome of his day. 
Sallust follows Cicero’s retreat from _ politics 
when his Roman perspective leads him _ to 
misinterpret Caesar’s true greatness. Vergil, 
through gratitude to Augustus, is transformed 
from an Epicurean aesthete to a mystical be- 
liever in the ‘wonder-child’. If Vergil is the 
‘tower clock’ marking the great hours, Horace is 
the ‘second-hand’ registering all the stages from 
exasperation and warning, to acceptance and ap- 
proval of the new régime. Tacitus is the carrier 
of Romanitas to the Middle Ages in that he re- 
jects Greek ideology and comes to a consciousness 
of Rome’s destiny, in the hands of which man, 
even Tacitus himself, is but a bewildered instru- 
ment. 

In the second part there are some illuminating 
insights: the Humanitas of Livy vs. the Roman- 
itas of Tacitus; the intellectual linkage between 
Greeks and Romans: Heraclitus, Posidonius, 
Sallust, Horace, Tacitus over against Plato, 
Dicaearchus, Panaetius, Cicero, Seneca; and most 
penetrating, the analysis of Horace’s thought on 
the basis of temporal conditioning as opposed to 
inner choice. If the Hegelian conception of Rome 
is a possible attitude of Roman thinkers, Seel’s 
work is a contribution not only to Roman studies 
but to political psychology. 

CHARLES L. SHERMAN 

Amherst College 

Amherst, Mass. 


The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek. Edited 
by Campbell Bonner, with the collaboration of 
Herbert C. Youtie; pp. ix, 106, 2 plates. Lon- 
don: Christophers, 1937 (Studies and Docu- 
ments, edited by Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, 
Vol. VIII) 

Before the discovery of papyri in Egypt, the 
Book of Enoch was known only in the Ethiopic 
version. The Hebrew or Aramaic original has 
completely disappeared, and the Greek version 
was known only through a few quotations in the 
Byzantine chronicler George the Syncellus, until 
a sixth century vellum Ms, found at Akhmin in 


1886 and published by Bouriant in 1892, gave us 
chapters 1-32. In the volume under review are 


Beatty Collection and two in the University of 
Michigan. Together these six leaves contain the 
end (chapters 97.6-104 and 106-107) of Enoch. 

An introduction describes the MSs in detail, and 
discusses with great precision matters of pale- 
ography, spelling and grammar, syntax, style 
and vocabulary. The text is then presented in two 
transcriptions on facing pages—the first tran- 
scription gives the actual reading of the papyrus. 
the second gives the text in conventional form 
and includes necessary emendations and correc- 
tions suggested by the editor. The text is accom- 
panied by copious footnotes in which the editors’ 
solution of a number of thorny problems raised 
by the scribe’s omissions, errors and barbarisms 
or by the corruption of his source is nothing 
short of brilliant. (However, in rejecting 
ekspasousin and exharpasousin in favor of 
ekpoiésousin as an emendation of the papyrus’ 
ekpasousin [chapter 99.5], Professor Bonner 
makes perhaps too much use of the argument of 
logical requirement which is conceivably not al- 
ways uppermost in the mind of the writer of a 
jeremiad.) Translation, index and two excellent 
plates conclude this exemplary edition of a new 
and important text. 

NAPHTALI LEWIS 
New York University 


Lateinscher Sprachunterricht. By various au- 
thors; pp. 84. Leipzig: Teubner, 1936. (Neue 
Wege zur Antike, 1. Reihe, Heft 12) 2.80M. 
This book contains seven papers by as many 

authors on the general theme of aims and meth- 

ods of Latin instruction. It is of no particular 
value to us in America except in so far as it re- 
veals the status of the classics in the schools of 

Germany today. 

The first paper is interesting because it sets 
forth the purpose of ancient language instruc- 
tion in the Nazi state. Erwin Rohde and Fried- 
rich Nietzsche (in his earlier years as Professor 
of Classical Philology at Basel) are set up as the 
guides for the young classicist. They were op- 
posed to the philologists of their day who swal- 
lowed dust and enjoyed it. The historicism of the 
past century, we are told, contributed nothing to 
humanistic education. It obscured the great ele- 
ments of classical antiquity by giving prominence 
to trivial facts. It spent its energies on textual 
criticism and linguistic details but failed to enter 
into the true spirit of antiquity. 

The new way is shown by Alfred Rosenberg: 
‘Ancient Greece is not for us an example, given 
by a foreign people, which we can imitate only 


with shame and with loss of national dignity. 
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The rebirth of antiquity, taking place in the soul 
of present-day Germany is, in the deepest sense, 
the rebirth of the free German.’ ‘Am schonsten 
getrdumt wurde der Traum des_ nordischen 
Menschentums in Hellas.’ The new humanistic 
education, however, must differ from all foreign 
forms of humanistic training. The aim is not to 
make a cosmopolitan man but a German for whom 
the world of Olympus is the world of Walhalla. 

A new humanism may be an improvement upon 
the historicism of the classical philology of the 
last generation, but a classical training which is 
intended to be different from all foreign forms 
of classical education will hardly result in a re- 
birth of Greek antiquity in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

PHILIP S. MILLER 
Lincoln University, Pa. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the Year 
1200. vil, Manuscripts in Rome, Part 1. By Kir- 
sopp and Silva Lake; pp. 17, 7 plates and pl. 421, 
453-525 in separate folder. Boston: American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1937. (Monumenta 
Palaeographica Vetera, First Series) 

The latest fasciculus of this monumental work is 
a portfolio of seventy-three plates (numbers 458-525 
of the entire series) representing thirty-three Greek 
minuscule manuscripts (all of them, of course, bib- 
lical or ecclesiastical in content) in the Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana in Rome, ranging in date from 
892(?) to 1058. The period from 1011 to 1039 is 
particularly well represented, there being no gap of 
more than three years between successive items; the 
greatest gaps in this part are 897-954. The seventh 
fasciculus does not exhaust the pertinent material 
in the Library; we are told that the next two fas- 
ciculi will be devoted to its completion, and that a 
number of items which for good reasons could not 
be published in their appropriate chronological order 
will be grouped at the end of fasciculus Ix. 

As in previous parts of the series, the accompany- 
ing introduction gives full description of the manu- 
scripts and diagrams to illustrate the types of ruling 
which they contain. The same high standards of 
scholarship are in evidence throughout, and the 
mechanical execution continues to be superb. 


A Numismatic Commentary on the Res Gestae of 
Augustus. By Jessie D. Newby; pp. xv, 111, 4 pls. 
Edmond, Oklahoma: privately published, 1938. 
$3.50 
The queen of inscriptions receives here another 

tribute in Miss Newby’s effort to illustrate each of 

its chapters by an assemblage of numismatic data. 

The result is both interesting and valuable. The coin 

evidence is arranged to form a continuous com- 

mentary on Augustus’ text and four plates present 
pictures of especially important coins. Such close 
study cannot fail incidentally to throw light in 
obscure corners of even so familiar a document as 
the Monumentum Ancyranum and even more to lead 
to the solution of several minor numismatic prob- 


lems. A certain naivete in the author and wooden 
rigidity in the arrangement of her material will not 
seriously interfere with the usefulness of a conscien- 
tious work. 


Votive and Historical Texts from Babylonia and 
Assyria. Edited by Ferris J. Stephens; pp. xvii, 
45, 46 pls. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1937. (Yale Oriental series. Babylonian texts, 
vol. 9) $5.00 


This latest publication of the Yale Oriental series 
is very welcome in that it brings us practically all 
the remaining unpublished material in the Yale 
Babylonian collection. The author describes, at times 
in great detail, 149 texts on stone and clay, of which 
the first 86 are admirably autographed (nos. 87-149 
are duplicates, with some variations, of previously 
published inscriptions). The texts range over almost 
the whole of ancient Mesopotamian history from 
early Sumerian to late Assyrian. Texts 62 and 66 
are of especial significance, containing the names 
‘Hashmargalshu’ and ‘Nidnusha’, two kings other- 
wise unknown to history. The author promises a 
volume of transliteration and translation of the 
present texts; we await that volume eagerly. 


The Periclean Entrance Court of the Acropolis of 
Athens. By Gorham Phillips Stevens; pp. x, 78, 
ill. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. 
(Pub’n of the American School of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens) $2.50 


This book appeared earlier as an article in Hes- 
peria 5 (1937) 443-520. The title is somewhat mis- 
leading since most of the important buildings on the 
summit of the Athenian Acropolis are discussed. 
There are six sections in all which treat, respectively, 
the Propylaea, the sanctuary of the Brauronian 
Artemis, the court in front of the West facade of the 
Parthenon, the old temple of Athena and the Erech- 
theum, the group of the ‘Promachos’, and finally the 
Propylaea and its effect in the general Periclean 
scheme. The itinerary of Pausanias is used as a 
starting point and his statements are substantiated 
by a fascinating piece of detective work which uses 
rock-cuttings and building proportions as clues. An 
unusually clear picture of the fifth century ensemble 
is the final result. The book should certainly be 
used by all those interested either in Pausanias or 
Athenian topography. 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. The system of abbreviation 
used is that of Marouzeau in L’Année Philologique. For list 
of periodicals regularly abstracted and for full names of 
abstractors see the index number to each volume of CW. 


Ancient Authors 


Aeschylus. Dodds, E. R.—Four Notes on the 
Choephori. Suggested emendations and interpreta- 
tions for lines 283 ff., 375 ff., 481 f., 824 ff. 

CQ 32 (1938) 1-4 (Fine) 


Aleman. Schwenn, Friedrich—Zu Alkmans gros- 
sem Partheneion-Fragment. 


RhM 86 (1937) 289-315 (Allen) 
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Herodotus. Dovatour, A.—La menace de Dém- 
arate (Hérodote VI, 67). Herodotus compromises 
between two traditions, the one hostile, the other 
favorable to Demaratus, in citing the remark of 
Demaratus to Leotychidas that the latter’s insulting 
questior was the beginning both of manifold evil 
and of infinite good for the Spartans. 

REG 50 (1937) 464-469 (Heller) 


Homer. Bayard, L.—Corcyre ou le rocher aux 
deux sommets et le bateau pétrifié de l’Odysée. Uses 
Semitic word kirkara ‘dromedary’ to explain name of 
ancient city Corcyra, near promontory with two 
peaks, and of Cypriote ship kerkoura, with high 
decks at bow and stern. Hence this promontory is 
the ship of Od. 13.155 ff., and the city of the Phaea- 
cians must be located near the modern city of Corfu, 
itself named for these peaks (koruphon). 

REG 50 (1937) 459-463 ( Heller) 


Horace. Herrmann, L.—A propos du Chant Sécu- 
laire d’Horace. Contrary to the view of Gagé (REL 
8 [1930] 290) that the Carmen Saeculare was sung 
on the Capitoline because the poet addressed his 
prayers to the Capitoline divinities as well as to 
Apollo and Diana, Herrmann maintains that only 
the latter divinities are concerned. The carmen was 
sung on the Capitoline because the Sibylline books 
were still there in 17 B.c., a year when the celebra- 
tion had to be justified by juggling the count. Claud- 
ius’ celebration of the games in 47 A.D. presupposes 
that the previous celebration should have been in 
53 B.c. The absence of Caesar who was pontifex 
prevented this celebration. Had it taken place, the 
gens Valeria, long connected with the celebration, 
would have supplied the poet for the carmen, namely 
Catullus. 

REL 15 (1937) 308-315 (McCracken) 

———. Kurfess, Alfons—Zu Horaz c. I 31, 17ff. 
Upholds Bentley’s interpretation (against Heinze) 
of the passage construing integra cum mente with 
degere, et (1. 17) as ‘and that’, and reading ac in 
L is. 

Ph 92 (1937) 386 





(Hough) 


Iamblichus. Festugiére, A. J.—Sur une nouvelle 
édition du ‘De Vita Pythagorica’ de Jamblique. Fol- 
lows edition of L. Deubner (Teubner, 1937) with 
study of this Vita as example of biography. (1) It 
is the classical model for hagiographic compositions 
divided into two parts (life, virtues), inevitably repe- 
titious. (2) The discourse to Phalaris (117-119), 
comparable to that of Apollonius to Domitian, is 
closely related to the gnosticism of the Hermetica. 
(3) The description of the Pythagorean order (40-42, 
56-58) has many parallels with the regulations of the 
monastie orders (elaborate analysis). (4) Compar- 
abie in many respects to the Vita Antonii of Athana- 
sius, the Pythagorean biography is yet in marked 
contrast by stressing the divine nature of its subject. 
REG 50 (1937) 470-494 (Heller) 


Isidore of Seville. Porzig, Walter—Die Rezen- 
sionen der Etymologiae des Isidorus von Sevilla. An 
elaborate study of several groups of manuscripts and 
an investigation of the origin and development of the 
revisions of the Etymologiae. 


H 72 (1937) 129-170 (Greene) 


Lucretius. Raubitschek, A.—Zu einigen Wieder- 
holungen bei Lukrez. A number of the repeated 


verses in Lucretius reproduce almost verbatim some 
passage in the extant writings of Epicurus. 
AJPh 59 (1938) 218-223 (De Lacy) 


Martial. Lucas, Hans—Martial’s Kalendae Natal- 
iciae. Martial’s birthday probably was not March 
ist. It was customary to hold birthday parties ‘either 
on the first of the month in which the birthday fell 
or else on the first of the month following’. Clytus 
(Martial 8.64) in hope of presents celebrated his 
birthday on eight different Kalends in one year. The 
Kalends were chosen for such celebrations because 
of their religious, commercial, and financial signifi- 
cance. 

C@ 32 (1938) 5-6 (Fine) 


Sextus Empiricus. Philippson, Robert—Zu Sextus 
Empiricus. Examples proposed in the Mutschmann 
ed. for occasional conjectures in MS N, are original 
readings in archetype G, though in a number of other 
cases N did emend—also adopting marginalia ete. 
from G. Variants in lost x (=lost y =LE CZ) some- 
times deserve preference. 
PhW 58 (1938) 106-110 (Plumpe) 

Theocritus. Gow, A. S. F.—The Thirteenth Idyll 
of Theocritus. Gow adduces further evidence to show 
that Idyll x11 of Theocritus was written after the 
Hylas episode in Apollonius, Book 1. Theocritus con- 
sciously improves upon Apollonius. The article con- 
cludes with four pages of notes on various points of 
detail in the Idyll. 

CQ 32 (1938) 10-17 (Fine) 


Thucydides. Laqueur, R.—Forschungen zu Thuky- 
dides. 
RhM 86 (1937) 316-357 (Allen) 
Vergil. Duckworth, George E.—The Chronology 
of Aeneid VIII-X. The days and nights required for 
the action of Aeneid viIII-xX may be best explained if 
the action of Ix is not taken as synchronous with 
vill and a night is assumed to elapse between Aeneas’ 
journey to Caere in VIII and his return in x. 
AJPh 59 (1938) 1385-144 (De Lacy) 


Literary History. Criticism 


Todd, O. J. TPITATQNIZ THE: A Reconsid- 
eration. Todd objects to Rees’ interpretation (The 
So-Called Rule of Three Actors in the Classical 
Greek Drama, Dissertation, 1908) of the meaning of 
tritagonistés in Demosthenes. Todd maintains that 
Demosthenes, in using this term repeatedly when 
referring to Aeschines, was concealing part of the 
truth because on occasions Aeschines had been a 
deuteragonist—e.g. when acting the role of Creon. 
Since ordinarily Aeschines was a tritagonistés and 
had not been successful as a deuteragonist, for him 
to correct Demosthenes would only have called atten- 
tion to his poor showing as an actor. 

CQ 32 (1938) 30-38 (Fine) 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


Palmer, L. R.—Macte, Mactare, Macula. By anal- 
ogy with capio and capto, apio and apto, Palmer 
argues that macto has taken the place of a lost 
*macio and that from this verb the past participle 
passive, mactus, was formed. From many such verbs 
deverbative nouns are made ending in -ula, -ulum; 
e.g. copula (co-apula), iaculum from iacio. Thus 
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macula probably came from *macio. Since macula 
means ‘a spot’, the basic meaning of *macio is ‘to 
bespatter, to sprinkle’. Palmer then examines many 
usages of macte (vocative of past participle passive 
of *macio) and of the frequentative macto and shows 
evidence for an original meaning of ‘ritual sprin- 
kling’. In an ‘Excursus on Macte Virtute Esto’, the 
author points out that no explanation of this phrase 
can ignore the fact that macte is a ritual ery, or 
Seneca’s specific reference (Ep. 66.50) to sanguinu- 
lentis. 


CQ 32 (1938) 57-62 (Fine) 


History. Social Studies 


Volkmann, Hans—Die Zweite nach Kénig. Discus- 
sion of this priestly title discloses its employment in 
cults of small territories where a particular divinity 
was a strong political influence. Occasionally used 
(in no official sense) for priests in general as a caste 
in Egypt, among Persians for royal advisers whose 
military position was of secondary importance; 
widely used among later Arsacidae and Sassanids, 
although not by their Hellenistic predecessors. The 
conception of second after (rather than first after) 
for ‘next’ is familiar in both Latin and Greek lit- 
erature. 


Ph 92 (1937) 285-316 (Hough) 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 


Rehm, Albert—Antike ‘Automobile’. Argues for a 
tread wheel connected with rear wheel as motive 
power for the snail machine used by Demetrius of 
Phaleron in Dionysiac procession of 308. Compares 
Biton’s description of siege machines of Hellenistic 
engineers. 

Ph 92 (1937) 307-330 (Hough) 

Weiss, Helene—Democritus’ Theory of Cognition 
(A Discussion of Two Aristotelian Passages con- 
cerning Democritus). The passages are (1) De 
Anima A 2, 404a 27 and 30-31, and (2) Metaph. 
[ 5, 1009b 12. 

CQ 82 (19388) 47-56 (Fine) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 


General 
Quantulacumque. Studies presented to Kirsopp Lake 
by pupils, colleagues and friends. London: Chris- 
tophers, 1938. 21s. 


Ancient Authors 





Apuleius. Costanzo, Salvatore-—-La fortuna di L. 
Apuleio nell’eta di mezzo; pp. 114. Palermo: 
Scuola salesiana, 1937. 12L. 

Aristotle. Lazzati, Giuseppe—L’Aristotele perduto 


e gli scrittori cristiani; pp. xii, 79. Milan: Vita e 
Pensiero, 1938. 12L. 


Stillwell, Richard—Antioch on-the-Orontes. 


Horace—Perfidum Ridens Venus, L’Ode lI 27 di 
Orazio, con versione ritmica ed esegesi di Corso 
Buscaroli; pp. 76. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1937 

Text, translation and explanatory notes to Horace Carm. 
8.27. 

Livy—Ab urbe condita, xxx. Introduzione e com- 
mento di A. Cantele. Nuova edizione; pp. 100, 2 
pls. Milan: Cisalpino, 1938. 2L. 


Lucan. Pucci, Santa—La geografia di Lucano; pp. 
164. Palermo: Trimarchi, 1938. 18L. 


Plato. Venske, Walter—Plato und der Ruhm. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der griechischen Ruhmes- 
idee; pp. 40. Wirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. (Kieler 
Arbeiten zur klassischen Philologie, H. 4) 2M. 

The concept of fame among the Greeks, especially as 
reflected by Plato. The terms employed for ‘fame’ (kleos, 
doxa, timé) are analyzed, and the desire for fame (philo- 
timia) is considered from both the ethical and philosophical 
point of view. 

Vergil. Comparetti, Domenico—Virgilio nel Medio 
Evo, Vol. 1; new edition edited by Giorgio Pas- 
quali, pp. xxxiv, 293. Florence: La nuova Italia, 
1937. 26L. 

———. Pecci, Giuseppe 

Rucellai; pp. 15. 





Le api in Virgilio e nel 
Faenza: Lega, 1937 


History. Social Studies 


Celace, Gino—Contributo alla storia della civilta 
italica. Toponomastica latina o etrusca?; pp. 176. 
Milan: Dante Alighieri, 1938. 8.50L. 


Collart, Paul—Philippes, Ville de Macédoine, depuis 
ses origines jusqu’a la fin de l’époque romaine; 
pp. xi, 558, 88 pls. in separate folder. Paris: de 
Boceard, 1937. (Ecoles Francaise d’Athénes, 
Travaux et Mémoires, Fasc. v) 


Definitive study, fully documented and illustrated, of the 
town of Philippi: history from the beginnings to 42 B.c.; 
public and private institutions of the town as a Roman col- 
ony and a station on the Via Egnatia. 


Eckels, Richard Preston—Greek Wolf-Lore; pp. 88. 
Philadelphia: privately published, 1937. (Disser- 
tation) 

Ridley, F. A—Julian the Apostate; pp. xi, 260. Lon- 
don: Watts, 1937. 15s. 


Art. Archaeology 


Bendinelli, Goffredo—Dottrina dell’ 
della storia dell’ arte; pp. xii, 495. 
Alighieri, 1938. 25L. 


archeologia e 
Milan: Dante 


11, The 
Excavations, 1933-1936; pp. vii, 212, 80 pls., 9 
plans. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1938. $22.00 

Sumptuous publication of the latest excavations. Five con- 
tributors (W. A. Campbell, J. Lassus, G. Dewney, D. N. Wil- 
ber, N. A. Faris) describe the churches, topography, buildings, 
inscriptions, sculpture and mosaics of Antioch and the neigh- 
boring Daphne. 


Miscellaneous 


Acheson, G. J——Agricola: An English version of a 


Roman tale; pp. 100. London: Macmillan, 1938. 
2s.6d. 


Donnelly, Francis P.—Literature, the Leading Edu- 


cator; pp. xv, 278. New York: Longmans Green, 
1938. $3.00 


Twenty-four essays on the proper appreciation of litera- 
ture as the chief element of man’s intellectual development. 
The topics cover a wide range from special studies in Homer, 
Sophocles and Demosthenes to problems of modern teaching. 
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Some Highlights — 
THE LIVING LANGUAGE 


CARR, HADZSITS, & WEDECK 


1. Functional approach, i.e., reading first with vocabulary and grammar devel- 
oped from the reading. 2. Oral and objective methods to introduce vocabulary 
and grammar. 3. Simplification of syntactical materials in the first year. 
4. Emphasis on Latin-English word relationship and on increasing English 
vocabulary. 5. Emphasis on ability to recognize rather than recall grammatical 
forms. 6. Emphasis on historical-cultural reading. 7. Emphasis on reading 
Latin aloud and on answering Latin questions in Latin to develop a language 
attitude toward Latin. 


A LATIN BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
A SECOND LATIN BOOK 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
































= EIGHTEEN =A SECOND== 
ROMAN LETTERS LATIN READER 


Edited by Theodore Horn By C. J. Vincent 


THIS INTERESTING selection of Latin letters, just pub- VINCENT’s First Latin Reader, published in 1936 
NGEL - 5) I6, 
lished, offers examples of a variety of authors and achieved immediate popularity and has been adopted 
topics. Six letters each are by Cicero and Pliny, and in many cheeks nad cellegns. The SECOND LATIN 
a . ae 4 4 ad 4 
the remainder by Seneca, Fronto, Pompey, Caesar, READER is designed as a sequel, and follows the same 
Galba, and Teajan- arranged under three mnain divi principles. The vocabulary is here increased by 500 
sions: Personal; Political and Military; Descriptive and a ee a ee ee 
™ é q Livy. 
Narrative. R 
The text contains 78 extracts, some adapted and 
A study of these letters will go far toward devel- others following closely the original Latin of Caesar, 
Hi : ee ri i 1 > y j ie . . . . . . 
oping in students “an appreciation of literary qualities Cicero, and Livy. Short historical introductions are 
r ‘ *rstanding 2 historical backg j : er 
and an under ding of the historical background of placed at the beginning of each extract, and there 
ee s , 
Latin literature”, as recommended in the recent report ine: MuMerolsirétransiation sand other exercises, “The 
of the Commission appointed by the College Entrance book follows the Ficct Reader in ctvle and format 
< P, € ’ 
, : 4 . le 2 rrite : , rv? ° . . 
Examination Board. Please write us if you wish to and ‘contains 25 jllustrations. 


consider this text for class use. 
: Exercises, Notes, Vocabularies 
Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary , : ; 


128 pp. 13 illustrations. 70¢ 144 pp. Illustrated. 75¢ 


Oxford University Press Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































